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The Expository Times. Edited by the Rev. James Hastings, M.A. Volume 
IV. October, 1892-September, 1893. Imported by Charles Scribner's 
Sons. Pages 1-568. Price $3.00. 

There can be no question that The Expository Times has accomplished 
much for the more intelligent Bible knowledge, especially on the other side of 
the ocean. We wish that its circulation in America might be greater than it 
is. In the names of its contributors, in the wide range of subjects which it 
treats, in the book reviews which it presents, and in the text which it illustrates, 
it furnishes to the preacher assistance of a kind which no homiletical mag- 
azine can possibly be expected to provide. In brightness and freshness it is 
not excelled. It furnishes an example of what can be accomplished in a par- 
ticular line with a definite object in view. It seems fragmentary to the 
scholar, but the scholar must remember that unless there is some one to present 
in the more popular way the results of scholarship, the highest end of scholar- 
ship will not be attained. 

W. R. H. 

Plain Introductions to the Books of the Bible. Volume I. Old Testament 
Introductions. Edited by Charles John Ellicott, D.D., Lord Bishop 
of Gloucester and Bristol. Pages i. to 358. Cassell & Co. Limited. 
Price JSi.oo.. 

The introductions of this book are reprints of the introductions which 
form parts of the Bible Commentary. No changes have been made ; in part 
because some of the authors had died ; in part also because the book could 
not have been published at so early a date. It is suggested that although 
these introductions were written some time ago "little, if anything, save a 
few of the over-bold hypotheses of recent days, could be considered to be 
unknown " to others. Among the names mentioned are those of E. H. Plump- 
tre, R. Payne Smith, F. W. Farrar, C. J. Ball, Stanley Leathes. 

This book furnishes a very handy compendium of the most important 
facts relating to the external form of the various books of the Old Testament. 
It cannot, however, be said to be up to the times, nor is there to be found 
in the discussions as great a freedom as under all the circumstances 
ought to be expected. The most satisfactory contributions in the book are 
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those of Canon Rawlinson, on Exodus ; C. J. Ball, on Chronicles ; Professor 
Salmon, on Ecclesiastes. The introduction on the Book of Jonah sets 
aside the question of the nature of the narrative as of secondary importance 
since " the figure would be none the less striking, the character none the 
less instructive if it is the creation of fiction ; and the incident, even if 
unhistorical, carries a well of profound scriptural truth." It gives up the 
question of authorship and date for lack of sufficient data, being doubtful 
whether the book was composed before the year 180 B. C. The introduction 
to Solomon's Song tends toward the dramatic theory which makes the poem 
celebrate the ennobling element in pure love. The authenticity and genuine- 
ness of the Book of Daniel are well defended. The Book of Esther is 
assigned to the reign of Artaxerxes Longimanus (464-425 B. C.) There is 
not space to touch on the views presented concerning the other books. 

W. R. H. 



The Books of Chronicles. By W. H. Bennett, M.A., Professor of Old Testa- 
ment Languages and Literature, Hackney and New Colleges. New York : 
A. C. Armstrong & Son ; Chicago : A. C. McClurg & Co. Pp. xii. and 
464. Price, $1.50. 

To galvanize genealogical tables and statistical rolls is a task which would 
tax a genius. This volume, in The Expositor's Bible series, sets out to do 
this very thing. Professor Bennett evidently cast his eye over the victim 
some time before he laid hold of it, to know just how he should lay it out. He 
quarters the volume into four books. Book I. is the introduction, elaborating 
the "date and authorship," "historical setting," " sources and mode of com- 
position," and "the importance of Chronicles." He puts the date of the books 
between 332 B.C. and 166 B.C. for reasons (p. 4) which show the trend of 
the author's prepossessions. The historical setting is found down in post- 
exilic times while the temple, presumably, was emphasized, and its ritual 
firmly followed. "At this time," says the author, "the Deuteronomic school 
systematized and interpreted the records of the national history" (p. 9). 
Whence this piece of information ? "The sources and mode of composition" 
is a fair treatment, though it makes some assertions which it would be extremely 
difficult for the writer to substantiate ; e. g., " This ' Book of Kings,' so often 
mentioned, is therefore neither a source nor authority of Chronicles. There is 
nothing to prove that the author was actually acquainted with the book" 
(p. 18). Professor Bennett apparently questions the authority of Chronicles 
unless we have other material from which we can prove the antiquity of the 
sources from which it is derived (p. 24). Book II. lines up a series of ques- 
tions, such as names, heredity, statistics, family traditions, etc., under the 
general topic, "genealogies." Book III. examines "Messianic and other 
types." The characters of David and Solomon are weighed in the balances, 
and found wanting in Kings, but level the balances in Chronicles. The 



